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reprinting, like Shakespeare or the Bible — 

than anything else it has ever found. And 

that is saying a very great deal, for after all 

a print is a print, that 

is, a picture of which a 

great many duplicates 

are and can be made. 

If duplicates can't be 

made, what actually is 

made may be very 

lovely, but really is it a 

print? W. M. I., Jr. 

EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY DECO- 
RATIVE PANELS 

Whether or 

not we are about to 
have a revival of the 
French "period" in 
decoration is a ques- 
tion, but it is certain 
that there is and will 
continue to be a great 
freshening of interest 
in French decorative 
art, particularly in its 
eighteenth-century 
phases. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to 
note the rapid recru- 
descence of the painted 
panel as a means of 
interior decoration. 
The great variety of 
precedent offered by 
eighteenth-century 
France in this particu- 
lar is practically un- 
rivaled. From Gillot 
and Watteau to Prieur 
and Rousseau de la 
Rottier the French dec- 
orators have shown 
themselves masters of 
this form of treatment 
not only in technique 
but in composition, 
form, and color. It is not, 
an art in the grand manner, 
thoroughly expressive of the times and its 
requirements, as is proved by its rapid 




FIG. I. PAINTED PANEL 
FRENCH, I780-9O 



of course, 
but an art 



decay under the formalism of the Empire. 
In the fifteenth century the Venetian, 
Marco Polo, amazed his contemporaries 
with the marvels of 
far Cathay, but it re- 
mained for the eigh- 
teenth-century decora- 
tors to give visible 
form to this vague 
wonderland which was 
hardly even then clearly 
identified with the 
scarcely less mysteri- 
ous China of tea and 
porcelain. In the ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion (fig. 2) from the 
Hoentschel Collection 
we get a glimpse of this 
topsy-turvy creation 
with its Lilliputian pop- 
ulation and vegetation 
unknown to mundane 
botany. 

The canvas 1 prob- 
ably formed one of a 
series- used in the dec- 
oration of a room, as 
the composition indi- 
cates some sort of 
balanced arrangement. 
Its design recalls very 
strongly the fantasies 
of Jean Pillement. 
About Pillement little 
is known save that he 
was born at Lyons in 
1727, studying there 
and in Paris. For a 
time he was employed 
as a designer in the fac- 
tory of the Gobelins, 
later apparently be- 
coming an itinerant 
painter, visiting Eng- 
land, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Portugal. In 
the course of his trav- 
els he seems to have 
built up a reputation, for he became painter 
to the King of Poland and to Marie An- 
toinette before dying at the very respect- 
1 Ace. No. 07.225.281. 52! in. x 31 in. 
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FIG. 2. PAINTED PANEL 
FRENCH, XVIII CENTURY 
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able age of eighty-one. Pillement's claim 
to fame as shown by his published designs 
rests chiefly on his merits as a decorator, in 
spite of the fact that he was ostensibly a 
landscape and marine painter. Although 
for lack of positive evidence it is idle to 
say this canvas actually came from his 
hands, it is undoubtedly very closely allied 
to the designs in his book of engravings. 

The canvas is painted with an ease and 
sureness typical of these decorative masters 
of the eighteenth century, who seem to have 
painted as they breathed, with native in- 
stinct and entire lack of conscious effort. 
The paint is put on thinly with a dashing 
stroke which shows how quickly and di- 
rectly the work was done. Allowing for 
the sinking in of the color, the significant 
thing is the sureness of the tones produced 
thus rapidly. This would indicate not 
only the skill of the painter, but that he 
must have been working with a palette, 
probably very simplified, with the capabil- 
ities of which he was absolutely familiar. 
This use of a limited palette is practically 
universal among the decorators of the 
century, and accounts in a great de- 
gree for their sureness and mastery of 
technique. 

Trivial as this sort of work may seem, it is 
admirably adapted to its purpose and to 
the taste of the time — a time when the 
greatest artists of the day did not disdain 
the task of decorating a boudoir. If we 
find cause for quarrel, it must rather be 
with the spirit of the age than with the art 
which so perfectly answered the calls made 
upon it. 

Following the grotesque singeries and 
chinoiseries of the first half of the century 
came the arabesques of the period of Louis 
XVI. These afforded a more formal and 
axial basis of composition in accordance 
with the severe line and classicistic detail 
then in use. Although the basis of the de- 
sign had these elements of formality, the 
treatment of the detail was often of the 
freest possible sort. Especially is this true 
in the earlier examples in which the ele- 
ment of the rococo is still powerful. It is 
this spirit that animates the fantasies of 
Jean Pillement and the floral sprays of Ran- 
son, and saves the arabesques of the period 



from the dryness that characterizes the 
work of Normand and his successors of the 
Empire. 

The panel 1 from the Hoentschel Collec- 
tion illustrated herewith (fig. i) dates 
probably from about the period 1780-90. 
In spite of the fact that time has not dealt 
kindly with it, much of the original beauty 
remains and will amply repay a careful 
examination. The design, mostly in deli- 
cate pinks, mauves, and blue-greens, is 
painted on a cream ground. 2 The compo- 
sition of the arabesque is of a rather in- 
dividual type. It starts at the base from 
a female torse which terminates in the 
sheath of acanthus. From these leaves 
spring two tenuous scrolls forming the 
starting point of the rinceaux which border 
the sides of the panel. The central design 
grows from the head of the figure and de- 
velops two scrolls at about mid-point re- 
calling those at the base, and terminates 
with a wreath of flowers suspended candela- 
brum-wise from a knot of ribbon at the 
head of the panel. The design is com- 
pleted by naturalistic sprays and garlands 
of flowers sprouting from the central motif, 
which serve to fill in the pattern and give 
it depth and atmosphere. 

Apart from the execution or color the 
panel has a justness of spacing and pro- 
portion found only in the best work of the 
time. It is, however, in both the color 
and the drawing that the indisputable 
evidence is given of a master's hand. The 
tones are played against each other in such 
a way as to secure a maximum effect, but 
being few in number their constant repeti- 
tion results in complete harmony. The 
charming drawing and graceful pose of the 
figure holding an arrow in her outstretched 
left hand recall in feeling and technique 
the manner of the mid-century. 

The panel is placed by M. Champeaux 3 
in the style of Salembier, an engraver and 
designer who worked during this period, 
and about whom little is known save what 
may be gathered from the engraved designs 

l Acc. No. 07.225.449. H. 55 in., W. 20 in. 

2 Two-ply oak panel prepared with gesso. 

3 A. de Champeaux, Portfeuille des arts de- 
coratifs, pi. 898. 
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left by him. 1 A study of these designs, 
while bringing out certain similarities of 
manner, does not tend, on the whole, to 
confirm the above. In the first place, the 
composition has none of the complexity 
that seems characteristic of Salembier's 
panel designs, and there is also a noticeable 
difference in the manner of spacing, for 
which difference in method of presentation 
hardly accounts. Salembier himself, as 
far as is known, was not a painter, which 
would eliminate his direct authorship. 
The exquisite technique of the panel cer- 
tainly does not indicate the work of a 
second-rate decorator who would rely on 
copy-book designs for inspiration, but 
rather the work of a craftsman of the 
first rank carrying out his own design. 
The handling is distinctly in the tradition 
of Boucher and might well be due to the 
hand of Jean-Baptiste Huet himself, who 
was a pupil of a pupil 2 of the latter, and 
one of the most prolific and versatile de- 
corators of his time (i 746-181 1). 

The motives used in the panel are, of 
course, common to the period and all occur 
in Huet's work. 3 The latter's designs, 
especially those for the textile factory at 
Jouy, have a somewhat heavier character, 
but this is probably due to the purpose for 
which they were intended. Unfortunately, 
no confirming external evidence is as yet 
forthcoming, for even a tradition that the 
panel came from the Trianon is entirely 
unsubstantiated. It is undoubtedly, how- 
ever, a masterpiece of its kind and deserves 
the careful study of all who are interested in 
fine design and craftsmanship. M. R. R. 

A COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 

1 HE Bush Terminal Sales Building is 
the museum idea applied to commerce. 
It is the outgrowth of a vital need which 
developed at the great terminal plant in 

: Materiaux et documents d'art decoratif, 
Ornaments des maitres anciens, Guerinet, pub. 
pis. 43-54. 

2 Jean-Baptiste Leprince (1733-1781). 

3 Nouv. Coll. du Musee des Arts Decoratifs, 9 
serie, Guerinet, pub. (Oeuvres de Huet et son 
Ecole). 

Oeuvre de diff. genres par Huet, grav. par 
DeMarteau, Guerinet ed. 



Brooklyn and probably the thought of an 
industrial museum had no important place, 
if it had any, in Mr. Bush's mind as the 
plan took shape. Yet it is that. Instead 
of art objects it exhibits the products of 
American factories. Its collections of 
manufactures cover the widest range and 
are selected for merit. Painters and sculp- 
tors may be little concerned in them, but 
artisans and craftsmen are very deeply; 
and antiquaries have had to do with many 
of the furnishings. The building itself is 
the successful working out of a sound archi- 
tectural conception, a slim, graceful tower 
which is a most attractive feature of the 
scene in the central section of New York. 

True, manufacturers are represented 
there somewhat on their own initiative, but 
none may find a place whose product fails 
of a certain definite standard or compares 
unfavorably with the best in its line; and 
in the early days of the institution its execu- 
tive heads, once satisfied of the grade of 
his wares, sought the manufacturer more 
often than he sought them. Nor need an 
exhibitor die to be deemed great. His 
greatness lies in living and doing. This 
museum of business encourages new talent, 
is always on the lookout for it and fosters 
it when found. 

We have had excellent commercial mu- 
seums in this country, but never business 
museums such as the European guildhalls 
and other permanent industrial exhibi- 
tions. In numerous cases temporary exposi- 
tions recur at fixed intervals, but they are 
confined to a single line of business or, at 
most, two or three, and are conducted on a 
comprehensive rather than a selective basis. 
There are also a very few permanent affairs 
of the sort, quite limited in scope, and in 
some cases American cities have main- 
tained exhibits of articles produced locally. 
These are planned for permanence some- 
times, but customarily the interest dies 
after a while and they are closed. Much 
that has been done in the Bush Building 
is pioneering work. 

It is primarily meant for a meeting place 
for seller and buyer, American manufac- 
turer and his customer from any far corner 
of the globe and from every part of this 
country; but through the thousands of 
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